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RIC HESKETH HUBBARD was born in London 
5 on the 1 6th of November, 1892. Compelled in 1907 

to give up his public school life at Felsted when but 
fifteen, owing toa delicate constitution, of which his sturdy 
vigorous frame gives but scant hint to-day, the young fel- 
low found himself early faced with the stern problem of an 
immediate career for livelihood. His relations, weighed by 
the responsibility of putting him into a safe calling, to the 
imaginative lad’s consternation leaned towards a clerkship 
in a bank—the forlorn hope for youth as governessing was 
aforetime the sole refuge fora girl. But thanks to the cour- 
age and sympathy of his widowed mother, and her dogged 
sacrifices, young Hubbard, amidst solemn headshakings 
from his well-meaning kin, was able straightway to turn to 
his beloved art as a career—indeed the firm lines of his fea- 
tures give more than a hint that Hesketh Hubbard is not 
prone to hesitancies nor easily bafHed. For some four years, 
with characteristic thoroughness, the youth devoted himself 
tomastering the craftsmanship and tools of his calling by go- 
ing through the grind and drudgery of schooling wherever 
he thought he could increase his hand’s skill—first at the 
Croydon School of Art, then at the South Western Poly- 
technic under Borough Johnson and the well-known litho- 
grapher F. E. Jackson, proceeding to the Westminster 
School of Artand to Heatherley’s then under H. G. Massey; 
but it was the landscape-painter Joseph Longhurst, now 
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passed away, to whom he owed his heaviest debt. Longhurst 
showed him that he must be done with schooling the 
moment he had a thorough grip on the tools of craftsman- 
ship—that the schools could teach craftsmanship but could 
not teach art—and he soon persuaded the young fellow to 
break away from all masters and influences, and to strive 
for self-expression alone. By nineteen, in 1911, Hesketh 
Hubbard broke away from all schooling and set to work 
to train himself and to find his own artistic utterance. 

But even whilst he had been devoting his energies to 
mastering the craftsmanship of his calling, so far as school- 
ing could guide him, he had been exhibiting—at sixteen or 
seventeen, a year after leaving his famous school, Felsted 
—and he has been exhibiting ever since. So that it comes 
about that to-day, at thirty, Hesketh Hubbard’s work has 
been seen at all the chief art galleries, from the Royal 
Academy in London to the Salon in Paris, from the Inter- 
national at Venice to the leading displays in the United 
States, and Canada, and Australia; from Holland and Den- 
mark to Edinburgh and Glasgow; north, south, east and 
west, the world over. 

Hesketh Hubbard, through his mother, to whose 
sympathy with his work and faith in himself he owes so 
much, is in the direct descent from Sir Christopher Wren, 
art is in his blood. He knows no flinching from toil in 
order to pursue his art. He disciplines himself with vig- 
orous self-training to get a thorough grip on any medium 
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in which he desires to work, to master its qualities and 
discover its limitations before he attempts to utter himself 
in it. 

Much attracted to any medium which by printing 
could repeat his design, the young fellow was early drawn 
to etching; and in accordance with the urging of Long- 
hurst, he wholly trained and educated himself in this 
medium. The life of the gypsy folk and of the caravan 
folk appealed to him just as did the life of the countryside; 
indeed they that dwell in the caravans of country fairs and 
travelling circuses are close akin in their way of life to the 
strolling wayfaring of the gypsy over the face of the earth. 
And it was natural that in his wanderings abroad Hesketh 
Hubbard should be drawn to the windmills of Holland, 
the toys of the same winds that blow over the countryside 
of his homeland. These things in which he joyed he was 
early uttering in lyrical fashion on the etched plate; by 
consequence at thirty years of age he is represented by 
etchings in the chief national collections of the world. 
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Well, let us first look awhile upon the achievement of 
Hesketh Hubbard in etching. We are told that a part of his 
gospel of art is: ““To say what there is to say in the simplest, 
most direct, and unaffected way.” Now, artists are not as 
a rule very illuminating in their gospels of art—after all 
they create art by instinct, not by rules of thumb, far less 
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by gospels. And this is a pretty threadbare gospel of art. 
Unfortunately, whilst it is a sound maxim for craftsman- 
ship, it has little to do with art. It does excellently for a 
barrister or a bishop or a divorce-court judge or a town- 
crier, but it does not account for Turner. It is fortunate for 
Hesketh Hubbard that whilst he has disciplined his craft- 
manship to this gospel to excellent purpose, he has opened 
the wings of his imagination and risen above it to far higher 
aims in art,and hasachieved a lyrical and exquisite intensity 
of utterance which he could never have reached on such 
cold calculation. 

Set a careful meticulous drawing in pencil by Hesketh 
Hubbard, however accomplished, beside probably the 
most famous of his etchings, ““The Peddlers,” and we at 
once realise the vast gulf that yawns between the two. 
‘The Peddlers” is wrought with the utmost directness and 
simplicity, ’tis true; but these are its lesser values. In ‘The 
Peddlers” Hesketh Hubbard bursts into song, he utters a 
lyric. In that etched space, by sheer cunning of art he 
compels upon us by the vastness of the heavens above the 
low-lying foreground of the hill-top, the largeness of God’s 
immensities when set beside the littleness of the jog-trot am- 
bition of your ordinary man—he fills the void with the fresh 
air of the high heavens and makes us partakers in the weari- 
ness of the trudging day of the peddler of small wares as he 
tramps with his pack on his back from door to door along 
the scattered hamlets and sparse farmsteads of the country- 
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side. The very gauntness of those trees is uttered in skilful 
collusion to increase our sense of the quaint pilgrimage of 
peddlers weighed down with their burden of merchandise, 
and with ‘‘Walker’s Bus” for sole transport. The war has 
taught the most homely of us what six miles further, with 
a pack on our backs, means for weary feet. And Hesketh 
Hubbard has uttered it all with an exquisite sympathy and 
a sense of worship of the wind upon the heath, and not 
without a glint of genial humour, that prove him a rare 
poet. 

He catches something of this skill in uttering the mood 
and theatmosphere of the thing seen in “The Fair Ground”; 
but he achieves it in exquisite degree in the subtle and 
beautifully spaced etching of “The Three Mills,” which 
vies with ‘“The Peddlers” in lyrical rhythm, its arrange- 
ment being as large and satisfying in mass as the subtle 
employment of its etching is masterly in creating the mood 
of the impression desired and seen by a poet. 

Nor is Hesketh Hubbard content to harp on one string— 
he has wrought moods of the night as tuneful as these lyrics 
of open spaces and of the winds that blow their fragrance 
across them. In ‘“The Roundabout,” which flares its illu- 
mination into the peaceful night beyond the silhouette of 
the dark caravans that loom between us and it, sending up 
the smoke of its engines to the heavens, our memories be- 
come haunted with the braying of the blatantand spasmodic 
music that was the mechanical orchestra to the mood and 
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atmosphere of the country fairs of our childhood, ‘The 
Caravaner’s Yarn” has more than a spice of humour and 
raises a smile as it records the pleasant feeling of the day’s 
work done, the washing hanging ghost-like from ghostly 
caravan to as ghostly tree, as the shadowy figure of the 
gossip seated on the step of one caravan, holds forth to the 
folk in the lighted interior of its fellow caravan, a serene 
peace reigning over the contented earth that, with caravans 
and gossip and drying ‘“‘washing,” we see loom vaguely 
against the star-filled night—a lyric of the gypsy life in 
which the sense of serenity is uttered in subtle fashion. 
In “The Cheap-Jack” we have the turmoil of the night in 
a flare-lamp lighted street at a country fair rendered with 
as skilful a suggestion of noise and the fun of the fair as in 
‘““The Caravaner’s Yarn” he compels upon us the hushed 
serenity of the night. The thick laden air of the flare- 
lighted street is stabbed with racket and unrest, and the 
presence of the policeman in the crowd is accounted for. 
One of Hesketh Hubbard’s most beautiful works in etching 
is the night-piece of “The Lights of Volendam” which 
re-creates the impression of a jetty by the sea with its great 
lamp illuminating the waiting shipping on the dark waters. 
It isa glowing and lovely thing. Mere skill and craftsman- 
ship alone cannot express such moods. It is when crafts- 
manship has sunk its frigid perfection in the emotion of 
the artist that such things are born. 

Yet Hesketh Hubbard is not dependent on the glamour 
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of the night to utter his lyrical art; in the daylight of or- 
dinary work-a-day life, his ‘‘Barge- Repairing Yard: Delft” 
yields into our eyes the charm of the picturesque waterways 
of Holland; just as in the coming of the twilight he hymns 
the profound desolation of the great rotting timbers and 
abandoned hulls of the old deserted battleships in ‘“‘The 
Forgotten Fleet”; just as in the “Church of St. Thomas, 
Salisbury,” he expresses the rigidity of great masonry and 
the quaint picturesqueness of an old cathedral city seen 
through the great stone-columned portals. 

Indeed in the whole of some sixty etchings so far 
wrought by him, whether it be in the utterance of serenity 
in the small plate of ‘“The Little House in the Wood,” or 
in the ‘New Forest Gypsies,” and the rest, we have estab- 
lished proof that Hesketh Hubbard in his etchings has 
found himself and stands revealed as a lyrical poet. 
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Let us now come to Hesketh Hubbard as painter. 

It has been said that he has laid it down in his gospel 
of art that it is the artist’s mission “‘to produce order out of 
chaos;” but here again we find the artist putting his 
achievement lower than it is. Indeed, if the greater part 
of what is called ‘‘modern art” be art at all, it would be 
truer to say that it is the mission of the artist to produce 
chaos out of order, Let us the rather judge Hesketh 
Hubbard as painter by the supreme test of art, which has 
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nothing to do with chaos or order or simplicity or beauty 
or geometry or the like, but is the setting up of a make- 
believe, whether in colour or stone or what not, that 
through and by that make-believe the artist can transmit 
to his fellow men the impressions that have been aroused 
in his own being. 

To create art in painting requires far greater power than 
to create art in etchings or drawings, for colour gives a 
stupendous range of emotional perception to the senses. 
To bring colour into subjection to his will, the artist has 
to master a vast instrument of emotional utterance, dram- 
atic, lyrical, from the sublime and the tragic to the lightest 
subtleties of a blithe mood. Painting employs the whole 
gamut within reach of black and white, but it steps far 
beyond into the orchestration that is akin to orchestration 
in music. 

That Hesketh Hubbard has already reached to such 
marked originality in painting as to have had his ‘‘Bostock’s 
Circus” bought by the Contemporary Art Society shows 
that at any rate he is steadily making his mark asa painter; 
and it is significant that this small canvas is redolent of the 
fresh air and light of the countryside, luminous and radiant 
in its cloud-forms. In the night- piece of “The Big Tent” 
we again have him giving usa fine impression of the circus 
and its caravans, ghostly and glowing and gleaming, held 
in the glamour of the night. 

Hesketh Hubbard exults in cloud-forms and joys in 
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them just as one lies on one’s back in a meadow on a 
summer’s day and watches the pageant of the firmament. 
He expresses that joy in cloud-forms with a hand’s skill 
quick as his vision for the dramatic moods of the wind- 
filled heavens, to the enormous enhancement of the lyrical 
intensity of his landscapes; and he combines with this con- 
vincing statement of the glory of the skies a wide simplicity 
of landscape which becomes a masterly accompaniment to 
the mood of the whole scene that he seeks to evoke. ‘“The 
White Cloud” is a particularly beautiful example of this 
unity in design of earth and sky in uttering great spaces— 
the thing seen largely and as a whole, and expressed with 
a skill that makes music upon the senses. This fine achieve- 
ment is repeated in the more sombre and dramatic ‘‘The 
Solitary Upland,” in which the artist again stirs our senses 
through vision as august music affects our senses through 
hearing. These things are art, pure and undefiled. 

There are three of Hesketh Hubbard’s subjects, giving 
his impressions of the caravan life of the travelling circus 
and the pursuits of the countryside, all of which are greatly 
enhanced in their lyrical appeal by this harmony between 
earth and sky to express the mood of the thing seen. Inthe 
spacious atmosphere of ‘“The Travelling Circus,” as the 
smoking caravan lumbers along the country road below, 
the cloud-forms add majesty to the theme; in the ‘“‘Top o’ 
the Hill,” the caravans urged by panting humansand strain- 
ing horses, we have cloud-forms that by their very stillness 
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seem to pronounce the triumph of the task fulfilled; 
whilst in “Modern Threshing” we see that this is no trick 
of thumb, for the artist arouses in our senses the clatter of 
the machinery and the busy industry of the threshing; and 
the fuss of it all is increased by the splendour of wind- 
driven cloud-forms painted in tune to the traffiic—the 
whole impression masterly in arrangement and massing. 
In contrast we have the serenity of the heavens in ‘‘Stack- 
ing the Hay”; and in the ‘“‘Last Year’s Hay” Hesketh 
Hubbard proves that he does not rely on a trick of low 
horizontality to give the uplift to his massing, but can 
achieve by perpendicularity a fine impression of man’s toil 
as he reaps the fruits of his husbandry on the high stacks 
of scented hay, the fragrance of which the swinging tree- 
tops fan into the gentle breeze. 

He is as happy in painting interiors; for we find him 
catching something of Bosboom’s wondrous skill in his 
painting of ‘‘Bosboom’s Church at Alkmaar, Holland,” 
without the slightest mimicry of Bosboom’s caftsmanship 
or style. He utters with as subtle artistry the reverent still- 
ness of the hour of prayer before the mystic altar of ‘The 
Chapel of Our Lady at Plougasnou”—a canvas in which the 
tender diffused light seems to make altar and worshippers 
alike held in a mist of peaceful ecstacy. 

In his night-pieces he repeats the successes of his etch- 
ings. “The Packet Boat” arouses the picturesque glamour 
of the waiting steamer at the quayside, with the flare of the 
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lamps on the jetty making colour music on the face of the 
dark, restless, foreground waters. ‘“‘The Wheelwright’s 
Shop” in its serenity, and ‘Painting up the Caravan” in 
its skill of broken massing whereby it produces the sugges- 
tion of the caravan folk rousing to be on the road again in 
their wandering home, are typical of the vision of the man. 


IV 


Thus we have come to Hesketh Hubbard in his quality 
of painter at the stage in his development at which he has 
now arrived, and to his promise in the near future. We have 
seen that he has been striving with skill to master massing 
and to get music out of what we artist folk call the black 
and white of painting—which is not quite the same thing 
as light and shade. It is rather the orchestration of masses 
so as to create the impression desired by the darks and 
lights of composition. We would get much the same effect 
without colour at all. We have seen him triumph in his 
lyrics in such pieces as ‘The White Cloud” and ‘The 
Solitary Upland.” He has now arrived at the vital stage in 
painting when he must master orchestration of colour so 
as to make the music of colour as colour utter the mood 
of the emotion he desires to express, in conjunction with 
mass and form and arrangement. Turner is the great creator 
of colour-orchestration—we see him achieving the dignity 
and solemnity of death in a key of black and blue in the 
“Burial of Wilkie at Sea”—we see him in a scheme of reds 
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achieving the triumph of Ulysses and the wrath of Poly- 
phemus—we see him uttering the dewy morning in sweet 
and tender pearly hues over the waters of Venice. Hesketh 
Hubbard is doggedly endeavouring, at present with meti- 
culous careas befits our first steps on entering into a new 
world, to yield the mood of the impression into our senses 
through colour as we see in the tender blue lyric of the 
stately ‘Windmill d’Adriaan at Haarlem,” exquisite in its 
limpid harmonies of blue in uttering the clear star-filled 
night; but he is still so over-anxious about his details as to 
be hesitant about losing the drawing of those details in the 
flood of the moonlight. It is so that we cross the threshold 
into a new world. He promises nevertheless by his achieve- 
ment, in this rendering by pure colour of the ecstacy of the 
night, to launch into the larger lyricism by relying more 
and more on pure colour to utter the harmonies that reach 
the senses through our vision and stir the imagination as 
music rouses our senses through “concord of sweet 
sounds.” 
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Hesketh Hubbard’s restless and forthright personality 
has led him to try his hand at several methods of artistic 
utterance, colour prints amongst others, whether wood- 
cuts or lino-cuts. His sound draughtsmanship stands to 
him in all such endeavours; but his colour-prints, like his 
efforts in decoration, would be best Jaid aside for his higher 
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range in art. Accomplished as are his colour-prints, they 
lack his personal utterance; and I shrewdly suspect that 
he but makes the ink drawings for others to cut—with 
somewhat mechanical result. To achieve mastery in the 
woodcut as one of the most exquisite artists of all time in 
the woodcut, Gordon Craig, achieves it, requires the artist 
to employ the cutter on the wood with his own hand in 
order to discover the music that he can free from the wood 
—it does not lie in mere silhouette. 

It is no smallest part of Hesketh Hubbard’s promise as 
an artist that the modern chaos in painting which apes 
the vision of savage or primeval man, and mistakes geometry 
and science for art, has left him quite cold and untouched. 
But negative virtue does not lead to positive fulfilment. 
Every sign of his achievement points to developement— 
and to developement towards a wider vision and a more 
exquisite feeling for the lyricism that resides in pure 
colour. His severe self-discipline proves his indefatigable 
will and intention to achieve that which he sets out to do; 
and all rests upon whether the thing he is setting forth to 
do is to become a lyrical poet in colour. 

His careful pencil drawings are but the mere skeleton 
notes for the workshop and little concerned with the use 
of the pencil as an end in itself to utter art, and like most 
such things they should remain in the workshop; but now 
and again the artist in him will not be stayed even with the 
mechanical intention of the pencil, and in ““The College of 
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Matrons at Salisbury” (built by Bishop Seth Ward from 
designs by Sir Christopher Wren), we get Hesketh Hub- 
bard’s pencil rendering the stately and impressive atmos- 
phere that his great ancestor wrought about all the master- 
pieces of architecture that have made his name immortal— 
an artistry repeated by Hesketh Hubbard in the pencil 
drawing of the “Rue Ferruce, Avignon.” One of the most 
interesting and significant drawings, however, that Hesketh 
Hubbard has ever made isa very early design, a ‘‘Fantasy” 
in brown ink, wrought in his twentieth year—a twelve- 
month after he had broken away from all schooling at the 
shrewd advice of his master, the landscape painter Long- 
hurst, and was striving to find himselfi—for here we have 
the key to that lyrical exquisiteness of vision which will 
lead him to his highest fulfilment. It is a dream picture, 
finely massed, haunting, tuneful, elusive. It forecasts the 
artist of lyrical intention and utterance of to-day—a man 
who is becoming master of the larger realm of colour in 
which his art will inevitably find its fullest song. He is still 
a young man, as the years go—a man whose sturdy thickset 
figure suggests forthright purpose, and whose genial per- 
sonality covers an unflagging vigour and dogged will to 
achieve what he sets out to accomplish, and whose self- 
discipline in his art proves him determined to compel his 
hand’s skill to the intention of his vision. 

Haupane Macra.t. 
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ETCHINGS 
AND 
PAINTINGS 


Plate No. 1 
Peddlers 
(Etching) 


11% in, by 84 in. 
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Plate No. 2 
The Fair Ground 
(Etching) 


11g in. by 7§ in. 
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Plate No. 3 
The Three Mills 
(Etching) 


rofin. by 82in. 
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Plate No. 4 
The Roundabout 
(Etching) 

7 in. by 7 in. 
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Plate No. 5 
The Caravaner’s Yarn 
(Etching) 
88 in. by 64 in. 
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Plate No. 6 
The Cheap-Jack 
(Etching) 

5% in. by 5 in. 
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Plate No. 7 
The Lights of Volendam 
(Etching) 
g in. by 6% in. 
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Plate No. 8 
Barge-Repairing Yard, Delft 
(Etching) 

82 in. by 4§ in. 
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Plate No. g 
The Forgotten Fleet 
(Etching) 


1o#in. by 83 in. 


Plate No. ro 
Making the Stack 
(Etching) 

72 in. by 6% in. 
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Plate No. 11 
Bostock’s Circus 
(Oil) 
20 in. by ro in. 
Purchased by The Contemporary Art Society. 
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Plate No. 12 
The Big Tent 
(Oil) 

30 in. by 25 in. 
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Plate No. 13 
The White Cloud 
(Oil) 

27 in. by 29? in. 
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Plate No. 14 
The Solitary Upland 
(Oil) 

4.0 in. by 30 in, 
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Plate No. 15 
The Travelling Circus 
(Oil) 
384 in. by 274 in. 
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Plate No. 16 
Top o’ the Hill 
(Oil) 

18 in. by 14 in. 
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Plate No. 17 
Modern Threshing 
(Oil) 


40 in. by 30} in. 
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Plate No. 18 
Last Year’s Hay 
(Oil) 

24 in. by 18 in. 


Plate No. 19 
Bosboom’s Church, Alkmaar 
(Oil) 

18 in. by 14 in. 


Plate No. 20 
The Chapel of Our Lady, Plougasnou 
(Oil) 
18 in. by 14 in. 
In the Collection of Herbert Wigglesworth, Esq., 
F.R.LB.A. 


Plate No. 21 
The Packet Boat 
(Oil) 

24 in. by 18 in. 
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Plate No. 23 
Painting up the Caravan 
(Oil) 

24 in. by 20 in. 
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Plate No. 24 
Windmill d’Adriaan at Haarlem 
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Plate No. 25 
The College of Matrons, Salisbury 


(Lead Pencil Drawing) 
(From ‘The Studio” Magazine, April 1922) 
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Plate No. 26 


Rue Ferruce Avignon 
(Lead Pencil Drawing) 
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CATALOGUE OF ETCHED WORK 


1913-4 


1920 


16 


17 
18 


19 


TITLE 


Old Cottages. Fittleworth 
Coulsdon Church. Surrey 


Flour Mills. Waddon 


The Clayton Arms. Godstone 
The Little House in the Wood 
Newspaper Shop. Carshalton. (Drypoint) 


Chagford 

Oxted, Surrey 
The Wheelwrights 
The Last Load 


Our Village 


New Forest Gypsies 


The Mower 
Old Houses at Morlaix 


Deserting the Old Mill. 


Making the Stack 


The Roundabout 
The Caravaner’s Yarn 


’ Brittany 


Lymington Church. (Drypoint) 


Ist state 
2nd state 
lst state 
2nd state 


Ist state 
2nd state 
3rd state 


Ist state 
2nd state 
Ist state 
2nd state 
3rd state 
Ist state 
2nd state 
3rd state 
4th state 


Ist state 
2nd state 


Size 


43 x 5 
63 x 54 
53x43 
53xX4 
43x 48 
4 x2s 


82x64 
6 X64 
7 x5¢ 
7X53 
Se 5a 
34X48 
42x 6% 


65 X44 
65x45 
65 X45 
6 x72 
72 X 63 
34 X64 
63 X73 
63 X74 
63X75 
72 x 62 
74 X 68 
72 X68 
72X63 
I Sof 
8& x 64 
88 x 63 
3X6 


No. of 


Proofs 


15 
15 


No. 
1921 
20 
21 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


1922 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


1923 
41 
42 
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44 


45 
46 
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TITLE 


Threshing 

Peddlers Ist state 
2nd state 

The Lonely Landing Stage 

Repainting the Caravan 

The Eight-Thirty 

The Timber Yard 

The Carpenter of Laverstock 

The Fair Ground 

Inside the Blacksmith’s Shop 

Outside the Blacksmith’s Shop 

The Cheap-Jack 

The Fruiterers 

Barge-Repairing Yard. Delft 

Provisioning a Dutch Hay Barge 

The Lights of Volendam 

Stack Building 1st state 
and state 


In a Breton Watermill 

The Three Mills 

Windmill at Enkhuisen. Holland 
The Forgotten Fleet 

The Zinc Shop. Nimes 


Windmill. Dordrecht 

The Circus Tent 

The Church of St. Thomas. Salisbury Ist state 
2nd state 

St. Anne’s Gate. Salisbury Ist state 
2nd state 

Cogging Mill. Glasgow 

Cart Shed. Dol. 

Rag Yard. Domfront 


Size 


113x8 
114x 8f 
114.x 8% 
6 X8&F 
113x745 
63x 5 
82 x6 
12 'X<7 
113 X7¢F 
54x 4 
54 x4 
5$X5 
5§x 43 
83 x44 
102 x73 
93 X 63 
83x54 
83 x 54 


6 x4 
105 x 82 
72x12 
102 x 82 
103 x 48 


78 x 112 
113x 7% 
63 X 104 
54x 82 
99x 84 
97x 84 
11x 92 
9ix 63 
9 <102 


No. of 
Proofs 


100 

~ 100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
25 
75 
25 
25 


15 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
20 
80 
20 
80 
25 
100 
100 


PAINTINGS (OIL) 


No. TITLE Size Where Exhibited 
1912 
1 The Bridgeway. Cannon St., London 24X20 Bradford 1913 
2 The Glittering Plain 18x14 
1913 
3 Moonlight. Pigna, Italy 19X25 Bradford 1913 
4 The Broad Expanse 24X18 
5 The Forgotten Road 18x14 
1914 
6 Silver and Mahogany. (An interior) 18X14 Reading 1914 
7 The White Road 24X18 R.H.A. 1914. Birming- 
ham 1917 


8 L’Ancien Hospice. St. Jean-du-Doigt 24X18 R.A. 1916. R.W.A. 1916. 
Birmingham 1917. G.I. 
1919. R.S.A. 1920. 
Liverpool 1921 
9 Interieur de L’Eglise. St. Jean-du- 18X14 R.A. 1916. R.W.A. 1916. 
Doigt R.O.1. 1917. Birming- 
ham 1918. Brighton 
1919. Hull 1920. Eis- 
teddfod: Mold. 1923 


10 The Stack Yard 24X18 
1915 
11 <A Castle in Umbria 24X18 
12 Peace 2418 
1917 
13 The Cross Roads 384 X29 International 1917. 
R.WeAS 1917... R.S.A. 
1918. Birmingham 1919 
14 Hampton Lucy. Warwickshire 24X18 R.W.A. 1917 
15 Oranges and Lemons 18X14 R.W.A. 1917 
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No. 
16 


17 


18 


1918 


19 
20 
al 


22 The Chapel of Our Lady. Plougasnou 


23 


1919 


24 The Castle of the Dragon 


25 


26 
27 


28 


29 
30 
a 
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TITLE 
The Herald of the Storm 


The Wanderers 
The Skylark 
After Mass. Plougasnou 


Shelling Peas 
The White Cloud 


Evening 


Preparing for Peace Day 


Still Life 
The Widow’s Mite 


The Circus 


Stacking the Hay 
Green Pastures 
The Compleat Angler 


Size 


24X18 
24X18 
24X18 
24X18 


24X18 
37 X 293 


18x14 


384 X 274 


46 X35 


24X18 


22X18 
18X14 


24x18 


24X18 
24 X20 
18x14 


Where Exhibited 

R.O.I. 1917. Birmingham 
1918 

Brighton 1917. R.W.A. 
1918 


International 1918 

R.O.I. 1918 

R.O.1.1918. R.S.A. 1919 
Brighton 1919. Hull 
1920. R.W.A. 1920. 
Derby 1921. New Soc. 
of Artists, London, 1922. 
Bradford, 1923 

R.W.A. 1918. R.A. 1919. 
Liverpool 1919. R.S.A. 
1920 


Prince’s Gallery, London, 
1920: “R.W-AG 1921; 
Hull 1922 

R.W.A. 1919. R.A. 1920. 
Hull 1920. R.S.A. 1921 

R.W.A. 1919 


R.W.A. 1919. Liverpool 
1920. New Soc. of 

Artists, London, 1921. 
R.O.1. 1919 

R.O.1. 1919 


No. 
1920 
32 


33 
34 
35 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 


42 


1921 
43 


44 


45 
46 


1922 
47 
48 
49 


TITLE 


Vanity Fair 


Darby and Joan. (An interior) 
A Gypsy Encampment 
The Wheelwright’s Shop 


Edmond’s Farm. Gomshall 

Last Year’s Hay 

The Last Load 

On the Shipway 

The End of the Yarn 

The Coal Wharf. Eling, Southampton 


Bostock’s Circus 


The Travelling Circus 


Painting up the Caravan 


Modern Threshing 
The Packet Boat 


Top o’ the Hill 
Bosboom’s Church. Alkmaar 
The Solitary Upland 


Size 


24X18 


22X18 
24X18 
17 X13 


24 x 20 
24X18 
24 X18 
30X25 
18X14 
24X16 


20x 10 


384 x 274 


24 X 20 


40 X 303 
24X18 


18 x14 
18X14 
40 X30 


Where Exhibited 


R.A.1920. Brighton 1920. 
Hall-1921> Gf. 1921. 
B.O.8e 1922. .R.W.A. 
1923 


R.O.I. 1920. Liverpool 
1921. R.W.A. 1922. 
Hull 1923 


Derby 1921 

R.W.A. 1920 

R.W.A. 1920 

R.O.1. 1920 

R.O.1.1921. R.W.A.1922, 
Hull 1923 

R.S.A. 1920, R.O.1. 1921. 
Eisteddfod. Mold. 1923 


New Soc. of Artists, Lon- 


don, 1 L9ZT. UR. VW..A. 
1921. Derby 1923 
New Soc. of Artists, Lon- 
don, 1921. R.W.A. 
1921 
Hull 1921 


Hull 1921. Derby 1923 


R.O.1. 1922. R.W.A.1923 
R.O.1. 1922. R.W.A. 1923 


R.O.1. 1922. Hull 1923 
R.W.A. 1923 
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No. TITLE Size Where Exhibited 
1923 


50 November Threshing 24X18 R.B.A. 1923. Hull 1923 
51 The Big Tent 30X25) UREAL19235. GAR 923 
52 The Zinc Shop. Nimes 2V O12 SREB A. 1925 
53 The World’s Fair 24X13 + R.B.A. 1923 
54 Thameside 382:< 12, 401.1923 
55 Central Hall. Westminster 18 X 14 
56 “The Bird-in-Hand” 21x9 RO 1923 
57 Windmill d’Adriaan. Haarlem 24X18 R.O.I. 1923 
58 Hammersmith 23X18 ROM. 1923 
59 Adelphi Arches. London 24X18 #£R.B.A. 1923 
60 Old Shop. Dol 24X20 R.B.A. 1923 
ABBREVIATIONS 
Gls = Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts 
International = International Society of Painters, Gravers and Sculptors. London 
R.A. = Royal Academy of Arts. London 
R.B.A. = Royal Society of British Artists. London 
KEICA. = Royal Hibernian Academy. Dublin 
ise Ole = Royal Institute of Oil Painters. London 
R.S.A. = Royal Scottish Academy. Edinburgh. 
R.W.A. = Royal West of England Academy. Bristol 


QO 


ETCHINGS IN PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS. (Bibliotheque Royale) 
Barge-Repairing Yard, Delft. The 
Cheap Jack. The Wheelwrights. The 
Forgotten Fleet. Windmill at Dord- 
recht, Holland 


BRITISH ISLES 


ABERDEEN. (Art Gallery) 
The Forgotten Fleet. The Three Mills 


BIRMINGHAM. (City Art Gallery) 
Wheelwrights. The Lights of Vol- 
endam 


BOLTON. (Corporation Art Gallery) 
The Three Mills 


BRIGHTON. (Municipal Art Gallery) 
The Fair Ground. Peddlers 


BRISTOL. (Museum and Art Gallery) 
The Forgotten Fleet. The Three 
Mills 


CAMBRIDGE. (Fitzwilliam Museum) 
Repainting the Caravan. The Car- 
penter of Laverstock. The Fair 
Ground. Peddlers 

CARDIFF. (The National Museum of 

Wales) 
New Forest Gypsies. Making the 
Stack. The Three Mills. Windmill 
at Enkhuisen, Holland 


DONCASTER. (Municipal Art Gallery) 
The Fair Ground 


GLasGow. (The Corporation Art Gal- 
lery) 
Barge- Repairing Yard, Delft. Wind- 
mill at Enkhuisen, Holland. The 
Three Mills. 


HULL. (Municipal Art Gallery) 
Making the Stack 


LIVERPOOL. (Walker Art Gallery) 
The Fair Ground. Peddlers. Re- 
painting the Caravan 


Lonpon. (The British Museum) 
Threshing. The Roundabout. The 
Wheelwrights. Making the Stack 


LONDON. (Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington) 
The Roundabout. The Wheelwrights 


MANCHESTER. (City Art Gallery) 
Threshing. The Roundabout 


OXFORD. (The Ashmolean Museum) 
Barge-Repairing Yard, Delft. The 
Three Mills. Windmill at Enkhuisen, 
Holland 


ROCHDALE. (City Art Gallery) 
Windmill at Enkhuisen, Holland 


CANADA 


EDMONTON. (Public Library) 


New Forest Gypsies. The Newspaper 
Shop, Carshalton 


OTTAWA. (National Gallery of 
Canada) 
The Cheap Jack. Windmill at Enk- 
huisen, Holland. Windmill at Dord- 
recht, Holland. The Three Mills, 
St. Anne’s Gate, Salisbury. The 
Church of St. Thomas, Salisbury 


DENMARK 


COPENHAGEN. (Art Museum) 


The Roundabout. Making the Stack. 
Threshing. The Wheelwrights. The 
Lonely Landing Stage. New Forest 
Gypsies. The Eight-Thirty. Peddlers. 
Repainting the Caravan 


OI 


FRANCE 


Paris. (Bibliothéque Nationale) 
The Forgotten Fleet. Barge-Re- 
pairing Yard, Delft. New Forest 
Gypsies 


GERMANY 


DRESDEN. (National Print Room) 
The Eight-Thirty. The Cheap-Jack. 
The Wheelwrights. Repainting the 
Caravan 


STUTTGART. (Wiirtenberg Art Gallery) 
The Cheap Jack. Barge-Repairing 
Yard, Delft. The Eight-Thirty. The 
Wheelwrights. The Forgotten Fleet. 
St. Anne’s Gate, Salisbury. The 
Circus Tent 


HOLLAND 


AMSTERDAM. (The Rijks Museum) 


Threshing. Making the Stack. The 
Wheelwrights 


HAARLEM. (Teyler’s Museum) 
Barge-Repairing Yard, Delft. The 
Three Mills. Windmill at Enkhuisen. 
Holland. The Lights of Volendam 


ROTTERDAM. (Boyman’s Museum) 
The Lights of Volendam. The Three 
Mills. Windmill at Enkhuisen, Hol- 
land. Provisioning a Dutch Hay 
Barge 


HUNGARY 


BUDAPEST. (Museum of Fine Arts) 
The Eight-Thirty. New Forest Gyp- 
sies. The Forgotten Fleet. Repaint- 
ing the Caravan 


ITALY 


BRESCIA. (Municipal Art Gallery) 
The Roundabout 


Q2 


FLORENCE. (Uffizi Gallery) [Royal 
Galleries] 
Windmill at Enkhuisen, Holland. 
Barge-Repairing Yard, Delft. The 
Cheap Jack. The Forgotten Fleet 
MILAN. (Biblioteca Ambrosiania) 
The Eight-Thirty. Inside the Black- 
smith’s Shop. Outside the Black- 
smith’s Shop. The Fair Ground. 
Repainting the Caravan. 


NEW ZEALAND 
AUCKLAND. (Mackelvie Art Gallery) 
The Fair Ground. The Carpenter of 


Laverstock. Inside the Blacksmith’s 
Shop. The Wheelwrights 


SOUTH AFRICA 


JOHANNESBURG. (Municipal Art Gal- 
lery) 
Peddlers. The Fair Ground. Making 
the Stack. The Eight-Thirty. The 
Cheap Jack 


\ 


SWEDEN 

GOTHENBURG. (Géteborgs Museum) 
Barge-Repairing Yard. Delft. The 
Cheap Jack. The Church of St. 
Thomas, Salisbury 

STOCKHOLM. (Royal Academy of Fine 

Arts) 

Repainting the Caravan. Peddlers. 
The Roundabout. Making the Stack. 
The Wheelwrights. The Lonely Land- 
ing Stage. New Forest Gypsies 


SWITZERLAND 
LuGANO. (Civic Museum) 


New Forest Gypsies. The Cheap 
Jack. St. Anne’s Gate, Salisbury 


ZURICH. (Polytechnic) 
The Mower. The Forgotten Fleet. 
Repainting the Caravan 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


BROOKLYN. (The Brooklyn Museum) 
The Forgotten Fleet. New Forest 
Gypsies 


CHICAGO. (Art Institute) 
Peddlers 


Los ANGELES. (Museum of History, 
Science and Art) 
Threshing. The Wheelwrights. The 
Roundabout 


NEw York. (Metropolitan Museum of 
Art) : 
Windmill at Enkhuisen, Holland. 
The Three Mills 


NEw York. (The New York Public 
Library) 
The Fair Ground. Provisioning a 
Dutch Hay Barge 


WASHINGTON. (Library of Congress) 
Making the Stack 
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